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heavens, is based on Charity, or love of God, 
which is the basis of diversity in merit and 
reward. Now, according to St. Thomas, there 
are three degrees of charity, corresponding to 
three stages of human perfection : " incipient," 
" proficient," and " perfect." " Incipient char- 
ity "is lodged by Dante in the Moon; "pro- 
ficient charity" in Mercury, Venus, and the 
Sun; "perfect charity" in Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Charity of any grade may reside in 
deed, will, or intellect; and these three mani- 
festations of it form an ascending scale. Bus- 
nelli would have it that in the "incipient" 
stage, typified by the Moon, charity of all three 
kinds is imperfect. In the " proficient " stage, 
charity of deed is symbolized by Mercury, 
charity of will by Venus, charity of intellect 
by the Sun. In the " perfect " stage, we find 
charity of deed in Mars, charity of will in 
Jupiter, charity of intellect in Saturn. Thus 
we have a threefold partition of the planets 
(Moon; Mercury, Venus, Sun; Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn), different from the astronomical and 
ethical grouping (Moon, Mercury, Venus ; Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn). This apparently over- 
subtle classification is fortified by an abundance 
of apposite quotation from Thomas Aquinas, 
whom Dante studied with such devotion; and 
the reader who begins with uncompromising 
doubt is likely to be persuaded, before the evi- 
dence is all in, that the poet at least had St. 
Thomas's stages and types of charity in mind 
when he planned the Paradiso, and so contrived 
his heavens that their character should not be 
out of keeping with the ideas of his teacher. 

Moreover, St. Thomas informs us that three 
kinds of life are figured by the planets: the 
active, the voluptuous, the contemplative. To 
these correspond three desires, which, by sub- 
division of the first two, increase to seven. Re- 
arranged in the order of Dante's spheres, they 
may be made to appear as follows : self-preser- 
vation (voluptuous) ; fame (active), pleasure 
(voluptuous), wealth of wisdom (active) ; 
strong and rational action (active), govern- 
ment (active), knowledge of truth (contempla- 
tive). Thus phrased, and in this sequence, 
they exactly fit our poef s seven planets : Moon ; 
Mercury, Venus, Sun; Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 



Of this distinction of "desires" we may say 
that, since Dante almost certainly knew it, we 
are probably justified in thinking that it con- 
tributed to the shaping of his conception of 
the scale of merit. Some other less successful 
comparisons urged by Busnelli need not be 
mentioned, as they are not essential to his ar- 
gument. Unconvincing on the whole, is his 
correlation of the heavens with the virtues and 
with the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. As to 
the relation of the orders of Angels to the 
classes of blest who appear in their heavens, 
even Busnelli confesses his inability to find a 
general principle of connection. 

A table at the end of the second volume con- 
veniently displays the several features of the 
scheme expounded in this erudite, penetrating, 
and sympathetic study. 



C. H. Gbaudgent. 



Harvard University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Anotheb Note ok Wabd 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs: — Like your correspondent, Miss Mar- 
tin (M. L. JV., xxvn, 198) I have noted a num- 
ber of small omissions and oversights in Ward's 
excellent History of English Dramatic Literar 
twre. Here is one of them. 

In discussing the date of the production of 
Macbeth, Ward rightly rejects Malone's ab- 
surd contention that the mention of "the 
farmer that hang'd himself on the expectation 
of plenty" indicates the date of 1606, that 
being a year of heavy crops and low prices. 
But he rejects it on the ground that there were 
low prices for farm products in other years, 
overlooking the fact that this suicidal farmer 
occurs in Jonson's Every Man Out of his 
Humour (1599), where the miser Sordido 
hangs himself in apprehension of a plenteous 
harvest and low prices. 

Jonson took the incident from Castiglione's 
Courtier. I quote from Hoby's version (1561). 
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"A covetous manne whiche woulde not sell 
hys corne while it was at a hye price, when he 
sawe afterwarde it had a great falle, for des- 
peration he hanged himself upon a beame in 
his chamber, and a servaunt of his, hearing the 
noise, made speede, and seeing his maister hang, 
furthwith cut in sunder the rope and so saved 
him from death : afterwarde when the covetous 
man came to himselfe, he woulde have had hys 
servaunt to have paide him for his halter that 
he had cut." 

Jonson's Sordido, when cut down by rustics, 
cries 

" How ! cut the halter ! ah me, I am undone ! 
. . . Yon thread-bare, horse-bread-eating 
rascals, if you would needs have been meddling, 
could you not have untied it? But you must 
cut it, and in the midst, too ! " 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Danglers li Vilains 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Since publishing the short article 
identifying Dangiers of the Roman de la Rose 
with the typical devil of the mediaeval Chris- 
tian visions, 1 there has come to my hand evi- 
dence that the fifteenth century poet, Charles 
d' Orleans, had noted the resemblance. The first 
of two significant passages occurs in a ballad 
in which happy love is figuratively spoken of 
as paradise, and unhappy love as purgatory: 2 

Mon oueur au derrain entrera 
Ou Faradis des amoureux, 
Autrement tort fait lui sera, 
Car il a de maulx doloreux 
Plus d'un cent, non pas ung ou deux, 
Pour servir sa belle maistresse; 
Et le tient Dangler le crueulx 
Ou Purgatoire de Tristesse. 

Even more conclusive is a line from the rondel 
beginning, Dedans Yabisme de douleur: 8 
Dangler, des dyables le greigneur. 

Stanley Leman Galpin. 
Amherst Oollege. 

1 Romanic Review, Vol. n, pp. 320-322. 
»Ed. Guichard, Paris, 1842, pages 34-35. 
*Ed. Guichard, pages 352-3. 



Thrim in the Heliand 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In the third and last edition (1910) 
by Professor Behaghel of Giessen of the Old 
Saxon Heliand the word thrim, occurring lines 
501-502: 

"That wirtSid thi werk mikil 
thrim te githolonna" 

is followed in the vocabulary by a question 
mark. The meaning ' sorrow,' ' anguish,' sug- 
gested by the context and tentatively adopted 
by Schmeller and Heyne, earlier editors of 
the Heliand, has evidently been rejected by 
Professor Behaghel for lack of proof by ety- 
mological connection. This meaning can be 
kept, however, and a satisfactory etymological 
explanation found, if thrim is taken to be con- 
nected with the strong verb thrimman, occur- 
ring in line 5000 of the Heliand: 

" Thes thram imu an innan mSd 
bittro an is breostun," 

for which the meaning 'tremble' is generally 
accepted. Thrim would then be a strong noun, 
having the same relation to thrimman as O. S. 
fal to fallen or del to delian, and with the 
meaning, a state of trembling or of anguish. 

This relation was suggested by both Schmel- 
ler and Heyne, but it is a curious fact that while 
thrimman has been brought into connection 
with a well-known Indo-Germanic group, thrim 
has been entirely overlooked, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. Schade: Altdeutsches 
Worterbuch (2nd ed., 1878) gives under thrim: 
"stm(?) oder n(?) schwerer Kummer?" 
under thrimman: "springen, hiipfen, sich 
bewegen, cf. got. thramstei, Heuschrecke, 
(eigentlich die springende) ." Peist: Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache 
(1909) gives under pramstei: "a. s. thrimman, 
springen, hiipfen, nur thram imu mod, Hel., 
5002 (5000 in Behaghel's edition); Aisl. 
pramma, trampeln; mndd. drammen, larmen; 
gr. trims ; lat. tremo; lit. trimu, zittere; gr. 
tromos, das zittern, lett. tremt, trampeln." 



